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THE COUNTRY WEEKLY IN NEW YORK STATE 

With special reference to its relation to community life 

M. V. Atwood 

W YORK STATE has at the present time 

approximately 489 1 newspapers published in 
373 villages not having daily newspapers. 
Compared with the figures for 191 5, this is 62 
less, or more than an n-per-cent decrease in 
the number of papers, and 17 less, or about a 
4-per-cent decrease in the number of villages 
having papers which are not dailies. As a 
matter of fact, the actual decreases are larger, 
because suspensions are not always promptly 
reported. The columns of the newspapers 
themselves, however, have given ample evidence of heavy mortality 
during the past few months. 

There are few typical country weeklies in the State that are not fighting 
for their very existence. By a u typical " country weekly is meant a 
paper which has only the average small-office run of job printing and 
no political patronage. Rising costs and a scarcity of help which 
amounts to little less than a famine are making its hold on life precarious. 

" What of it?" some may ask. " The country weekly is a pretty poor 
thing at best. Does it really much matter if finally the last country 
weekly in the State passes out?" 

This is a fair question. If the field of usefulness of the country news- 
paper is gone, then the sooner it is realized the better. For, after all, 
the real basis of existence is service. If an enterprise is not doing more 
than making some one a living, it is doomed. If, then, the country 
weekly is no longer needed, it should be given its farewell with a few 
tears and regrets, perhaps, such as grandparents gave when the good 
old tallow dips made way for the kerosene lamp, and as the parents of 
today gave when the time-tried Rochester burner was superseded by 
the white-hot wire in a glass bottle. 

THE SITUATION SUMMARIZED 

As a matter of fact, the country newspaper has never been more 
needed than it is at the present time. Americans are rapidly becoming 
a race of nomads. Every minute not spent working or sleeping is 

*Most of the statistics used in this bulletin are compiled from Ayer's American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory for IQ15, and 1920. See appendixes B and C for tables. 
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spent rushing around in automobiles, trains, or trolley cars. Families 
now seldom live for generations in a community. The children grow 
up and leave for the city with dreams of the careers which await them. 

Some persons are beginning to think that this may be a dangerous 
tendency; that perhaps the much-sneered-at provincialism may have 
points in its favor. The country is hearing a good deal just now about 
" community service," which, as one writer says, " means the promotion 
of a sound, healthy, commercial, social, mental, and spiritual life in a 
community, — the bringing together of all the better elements of a 
community." 

And one institution which can help mightily in bringing these together 
is the country weekly. The city daily can not easily do it, for it is 
essentially a thing of the nation and the world. The people who make 
the city daily are interested in the country and in the small towns 
where the paper may be read largely because the people of the 
community mean just so many more possible subscribers, and, therefore, 
so much more advertising revenue. 

But the country newspaper, even the poorest, offers a meeting ground 
of all these " better interests " of the community. There is not an 
institution including the church, the school, the farm bureau, or local 
business, which does not suffer when a town's only local paper is forced 
out of business. 

As Grant J. Tefft, publisher of the Greenwich Journal and of the Salem 
Press, wrote when he took over the publication of The Press: " Every 
town that has passed the hamlet class and aspires to be something more 
than a place where the train stops, because the time table says it must, 
has its newspaper. The newspaper is the voice of the community and 
extends into the surrounding country the influence of the town that it 
represents and serves." 

From what has been said it is not to be thought that the country 
weekly can run along in the same old way. It cannot. Times are. 
changing. There must be consolidations, and papers which are not 
really serving a community will be forced out of business. It will be a 
case not only of the survival of the fittest, but of the most useful. 

Mortality among weeklies 

First of all, not much longer is there to be a place for the small four- 
page paper, made up of patent medicine advertisements, free plate matter, 
and a column of more or less local news, set from type so worn that it 
is hard to tell the o's from the e's. Some country papers ought to die. 
One should not shed many tears when he hears of one or two newspaper 
funerals in some town where two or three papers have been struggling 
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for an existence. Already there is a wholesome tendency toward con- 
solidation. From 1915 to 1920 the number of towns having two papers 
decreased from 90 to 82, or an 8.8-per-cent decrease, and the number of 
towns having three or more papers decreased from 26 to 11, or a 57.6- 
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FlG. 93. A COUNTRY WEEKLY WHICH " CAME BACK " 

The Salem Press announced its suspension in February, 1920. 
The Greenwich Journal immediately took over its publication 
and continued The Press without missing. an issue. It is now 
printed in the office of The Journal at Greenwich 



per-cent decrease. But when one- hears of a town of perhaps one 
thousand inhabitants which has lost its only newspaper, then he may 
know that that town has suffered a very great loss. 

The case of the Salem Press in Washington County, already mentioned, 
is interesting in this connection. In the course of the history of this 
village with a population of about one thousand, it has had four different 
papers, and at times all of them have been in existence at once. In 
February, 1920, the publisher of The Press, then in its seventy-fourth 
year and the only survivor of the four, became discouraged over the diffi- 
cult conditions he was facing and. the apparent lack of interest in the paper, 
and announced suspension of publication. 

However, Grant J. Tefft, publisher of The Journal, of Greenwich, a 
village with more than two thousand population, and 12 miles southeast of 
Salem, thought that Salem would still support a paper. He took over The 
Press without missing a single issue. In the announcement of the resump- 
tion of publication — if one may speak of the resumption of a paper which 
has never really ceased publishing — Mr. Tefft made some of the best 
comments on the place of the country weekly in the community which 
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have yet appeared in the State. He devoted half of the front page, under 
a three-column head, " Salem Press Still Alive" to his main announcement, 
and in addition used a number of editorial paragraphs, some of them 
humorous. Three of these paragraphs follow: 

" Now take it back, all you fellows who said Salem had no newspaper. 
Also apologize." 

" Last week was the last issue of the Salem Press, therefore this must 
be the next to the last one." 

" Borrowing one from Mark Twain, the report of our death was very 
much exaggerated." 

In his front page announcement Mr. Tefft said, among other things: 

The passing, of the newspaper — the only newspaper — is a calamity to the com- 
munity. In the number of people it employs, in its direct contribution to the industrial 
life of the town, the newspaper is an insignificant factor, but in the service it gives, 
in the spirit it fosters, and in the activities it promotes it may be more important than 
the greatest industrial or commercial establishment in the town. 

Can the weekly survive? 

But, it may well be asked, is it possible for an average man with 
average training, the type of man who is likely to be attracted to the 
country newspaper field, to continue to publish a worthy community 
paper? Some prosperous country newspapers of this State, among them 
the St. Lawrence Plaindealer and the Fort Plain Standard, are built 
around the personalities of their editors. Still others have developed 
in small towns a large printing business which makes them prosperous; 
examples of this class are the Sandy Creek News and the Boonville Herald. 
Still others have abundant political patronage; a few have the advantage 
of being county-seat papers in counties that do not have dailies; the 
Owego Times and the Owego Gazette are in this class. But what about 
the problem of the truly typical country weekly, published in a prosperous 
farming community in a village with a population of from one thousand 
to two .thousand, which has no political patronage and only the kind 
of a job business which any country newspaper shop is likely to get? 
Can such a paper be sufficiently prosperous to continue? 

The answer is " yes," if the publisher is a business man; if he has the 
courage to charge what his commodity is worth, and yet has the proper 
realization of . his community responsibility. Papers of this type are 
being published in New York State today. Such a paper is the Camden 
Advance- Journal. The hyphen shows that a desirable consolidation has 
taken place, and that the community has only one paper. The Advance 
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was established in 1873 by W. C. Stone, the father of B. H. Stone, the 
present proprietor, and The Journal was established by J. H. Munger 
in 1864. 

The Advance- Journal is a community and country paper; all the 
interests of the community are well covered, and the farmers have by 
no means been neglected. The result is, that in spite of the fact that 
the paper has probably been on a strict paid-in-advance basis longer 
than any other country paper in the State, and that it sells for $2 a year 
and six cents a copy, its circulation has shown no falling-off. 

Thru the income derived from the sale of subscriptions, advertising 
and job work, together with the income from a book-store which is 
operated in connection with the paper, and which any publisher might 
find a valuable adjunct to his printing business, Mr. Stone has made 
himself one of the substantial business men of the community, is giving 
his son a college education, and his family the comforts to which they 
are entitled. 

The community problem 

More and more trie so-called rural problem is being recognized as a 
community problem; every phase of it is worthy of study. The country 
church has been studied; so has the rural school; and the library is coming 
in for attention. But the country weekly as an institution with possi- 
bilities of usefulness equal to any of these, has been given little serious 
thought. However, some interest is being aroused in the subject Per- 
haps the fact that so many communities have recently been left without 
newspapers has had something to do with bringing the value of the 
country paper to the fore. 

One indication of this growing interest is reflected in the series of 
articles on " Live Country Newspapers " which the Country Gentleman 
has been publishing. Harvey! s Weekly, in commenting on the way the 
high cost and acute shortage of paper has affected the small papers, 
said recently: 

The village weekly paper may be a favorite butt of the metropolitan jokesmiths, 
but the fact is that it is proportionately of more importance than the biggest city 
paper. That is to say, a hundred rural papers with a thousand subscribers each exert 
a greater influence than a single paper with a hundred thousand subscribers. It 
would be a great misfortune to have the country press sacrificed to the insatiate 
demands of the metropolitan journals for stock enough for 11 jumbo editions " which 
are simply a burden to their purchasers. 

With the hope that persons who have been inclined to think that the 
country weekly is unworthy of serious attention except as material for 
threadbare jokes about Bill Smith painting his fence, this study of the 
country weekly in New York State has been made by a man who has 
been in direct touch with country newspapers in this State for more than a 
dozen years, as publisher of a country weekly, and thru close acquaint- 
ance with rmany other country publishers. 
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A country weekly defined 

For the purposes of this publication, the country weekly is defined 
as a newspaper published in a town which does not have a daily news- 
paper; which makes its appeal wholly or chiefly thru its interest in local 
affairs; and the chief interest of whose readers is agricultural. 

A few words of explanation concerning this definition may be desirable. 
First of all, the term " community newspaper " may seem to some persons 
a better term than " country newspaper." Yet the two are not quite 
the same. All country newspapers should be community newspapers, 
but not all community newspapers are country newspapers, tho all 
weekly papers published in small villages are generally so considered. 
A number of community newspapers published in small villages in New 
York are not of the country, and their readers have little interest in 
things of the country. Some such papers are published in Westchester 
County, on Long Island, and in the small-town industrial centers 
up-state, where factories growing up in the communities, or moving into 
them, have attracted labor from the farms and have come to dominate 
the communities. 

Yet by far the majority of the weekly papers published in the villages 
of New York are true country weeklies and they are the ones with which 
this study mainly concerns itself. Weeklies published in towns in which 
daily papers are published are not included in the definition because 
usually they are not typical. The publisher is likely to become so 
absorbed in things of his little city that he forgets the country, and the 
job-printing business which he can build up is likely to dwarf in importance 
the newspaper. In justice to papers like the Cortland Democrat and the 
Ogdensburg Advance, it should be said there are some notable exceptions. 
In New York State few towns with a population of less than ten thousand 
have dailies and some larger than that do not have. Fulton is an example 
of the latter class. 

The country weeklies in New York, then, are the papers published 
in towns having a population of from 400 to 10,000. These figures, 
unfortunately, are only for the village in which the paper is published 
and do not include the population of the surrounding territory. Too 
often the country weekly has been considered as of the village, rather 
than as of the community of which it is the center. Ayer's newspaper 
directory for 1920 showed 125 country newspapers published in villages 
of less than one thousand population, 242 published in towns of more 
than one thousand, and 6 in towns of more than ten thousand. In 
rare instances, these papers are setni-weeklies. 

Most of the papers have circulations of about one thousand. Again using 
figures compiled from a study of Ayer's, 1920, directory, 225 papers had 
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circulations of less than one thousand; 250 had circulations of more than 
one thousand; and only 15 had circulations of three thousand or more. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to conduct a newspaper in a village 
with a population of less than one thousand. 

WHAT THE COUNTRY WEEKLY LOOKS LIKE 

Country weeklies present more variety in appearance than is shown 
by the daily papers. Like all things of the country, the newspapers have 
been more conservative; they have been slower than the dailies to adopt 
changes. 

Great variations exist in the size of the page. Figures compiled from 
Ayer's directory for 1920 show that 29 country newspapers are five 
columns in width, 237 are six columns in width, 163 are seven-column 
papers, 46 are eight, and 15 are of other widths. The six-column size, 
it is seen, predominates. In the main these six-column papers consist 
regularly of eight pages. Those of eight columns — and a few years 
ago there were many of these — are likely to be the old " blanket sheets " 
of four pages only. 

But this variation in width does not tell all of the story, for papers of 
same widths have different lengths. 

Daily papers in New York are almost without exception seven- or 
eight columns in width, with the seven-column size in the lead. Only 
recently, because of the interest in economy in the use of print stock, 
several of the larger dailies have narrowed the width of the standard 
columns from 13 -ems to 12 -ems and have increased the width of the page 
to eight columns. 

There is likewise much less variation •from issue to issue in the number 
of pages in the country weekly than in the daily paper. A daily paper 
may be eight pages one day, and the next day it may jump to sixteen 
pages or more. The country weekly, for mechanical reasons, is likely to 
run the same number of pages week in and week out, except on -very 
rare occasions; possibly at Christmas time the paper may be enlarged 
by an extra two or four pages. 

As far as appearance is concerned there is even a greater difference 
than size between various country papers and between these papers and 
the dailies. The front pages of many country papers, especially the 
blanket sheets, appear, as do many of the English papers, as " wrappers " 
to protect the real contents — the local news ; and so on these pages and 
on the back pages the publisher puts advertisements together with general 
articles and stories. 

The present tendency, whether it is wise or not, is toward the style 
pf make-up and typographical display of the daily papers. At times 
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these attempts are hardly successful, because many country editors took 
up their editorial work without newspaper training; and the niceties 
of headline writing and make-up may puzzle them. To such editors, 
headlines are likely to mean merely big type. 

The Warrensburgh News 
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FlG. 94. A NEAT FRONT PAGE 

The Warrensburgh News, Warren County, was awarded the 
blue ribbon in the front-page contest conducted at Farmers' 
Week at Cornell in 1920. Neatness is likely to be derived 
most readily from a balanced make-up 

The old-time country weeklies made little use of headlines, as they 
are now constructed. A number of such papers, still left in New York 
State, are excellent examples of community newspapers. In such papers 
practically all the local news is likely to be given under a small heading 
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such as " Brevities.' ' The items then are arranged according to size, 
the first item only a line or two, and the last perhaps a half column or 
more. 

Editorials in weeklies , 

Another difference which will be noticed in comparing country news- 
papers with daily papers is the smaller importance which the country 
newspaper attaches to the editorial page. Most dailies would not con- 
sider themselves newspapers if they did not set aside some specific page, 
or part of a page, for editorials, differentiated from the news of the paper. 
A recent tabulation of 207 country weeklies showed that only 119 set 
aside space for editorials. Many others devote space sometimes, but 
not regularly, to editorials ; it may be used for any other kind of matter. 
One week this space may contain an editorial, the next a country letter, 
and the next an advertisement. To the daily editor this practice seems 
ridiculous. But perhaps there is something to be said for it. It may 
be just as well not to write an editorial unless the editor has something 
about which he feels compelled to write. 

In general, it may be said that the distinction between editorial writing 
and news writing is made even less by the weeklies than by the dailies. 
The weekly paper is quite likely to comment on any event in the news 
item in which the event is recorded. The daily paper will usually at least 
pretend to separate the news 11 story " and the editorial opinion thereon. 

The absence of the editorial columns from so many country newspapers 
is due not alone to the multifarious duties of the editor. It may be 
explained, in part, that it is difficult to take sides on many local discussions; 
and there are possibilities of so many " come-backs " that in the course 
of time the editor can alienate himself from everybody in town. In the 
past, many successful country publishers were not writers; seldom did 
they write more than a paragraph. It should be said, however, that 
some country papers which devote themselves almost exclusively to local 
news carry excellent editorials on subjects of general interest. But these 
are in the minority. 

Some country editors maintain an editorial page merely because they 
think it makes their paper more like a " regular " paper. Some have 
never given the matter much thought. Still others have decided con- 
victions that an editorial column is out of place and an affectation in a 
newspaper which is produced almost wholly by one writer and which 
is generally known to be so produced. Such an editor is J. C. Latham 
of the Canisteo Times, one of the distinctive country newspapers of the 
State. Mr. Latham wrote in a letter to the author: 11 I find that by 
making the news columns reflect my views, my paper has far greater 
influence and weight. People have to read the opinions in order to 
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read the news, whereas if the news was impersonal, according to the 
recognized methods, they would not read the editorials, because few 
editorials are read in any paper. I believe I am right on this, and that 
inside of twenty-five years many big papers will be doing the same 
thing: I look on an editorial page or column as a waste of space that 
might better be used for advertising or for local news." 

The " big " papers can hardly come to Mr. Latham's method. Too 
many persons write for these papers, and a consistent editorial policy 
would be impossible if every writer let his " story " reflect his views. 
It is difficult enough for the editor of the daily, in which several persons 
write editorials, to keep his editorial page consistent, without having to 
watch his news columns as well. Perhaps an editorial column is the 
penalty the big papers have to pay for being big. 

HOW THE COUNTRY WEEKLY IS MADE 

It is unfortunate that the country weekly must be made in the village 
which is the center of its community rather than in the open country, 
because this has meant that the paper has been conducted more for the 
village than for the surrounding farming country, on the prosperity of 
which, after all, the prosperity of the village must rest. 

Again, the country newspaper usually has not been produced sys- 
tematically. For economic reasons it has been necessary to print the 
paper in a shop which also does " job printing," to use the commonly- 
accepted expression, tho why the prefix " job " no one seems to know. 
Usually the paper has to adjust itself more or less to such other printing. 
If the shop is busy with job printing, then the paper is likely to suffer. 

It is practically impossible to run a country weekly without a print 
shop in connection; perhaps this should lead persons interested in com- 
munity life to give preference to the local print shop which publishes 
a newspaper, even tho the financial considerations might not always 
so dictate. 

For the good of the community the newspaper should be the biggest 
M job " of the combination shop. If it is not, the publisher is likely to 
slight the paper for the other work, which is generally more profitable. 

Local type setting 

The amount of type locally set in a country weekly office may be as 
small as two or three columns in the smaller papers, and as much as 
eighteen, twenty or more columns in the larger county-seat publications. 
In the past this type has been set largely by hand, by girls who may or 
may not have worked all the week. They have frequently done this 
work " on space;" that is they have been paid by the amount they set. 
Until a few years ago many editors paid only from $5 to $10 a week for 
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having type set by one or two girls who lived at home and who liked 
to work in the printing office because it was perhaps the most interesting 
place in town, and because it was the source of a little spending money. 
But those days are passing. Many small towns now have other industries 
and the demand for the work of girls is great. As a result, linotype 
machines are being installed, or the editor is having his type set in a 
neighboring city in a shop which has a linotype. Certain concerns 
specialize in setting linotype matter " for the trade." 

Plate and home-set matter 

Few country papers either set in type, or have set for them, all the 
matter they print. They confine themselves to the local matter and 
supply in the form of plate matter the general reading — usually more 
or less in the nature of filler, tho it need not and should not be so considered. 
This plate matter is furnished from central offices located in many parts 
of the country. 1 

The plates are of reading matter or pictures in the regular column 
width, or in multiples of column widths, and uniformly iof inches in 
length. The plate is cast about a quarter of an inch thick. It is made 
to be " type high " by fitting it on bases 
which are kept in the shop. When the 
plate has been used it is returned to the 
maker, that it may be melted and used 
again. This plate can be cut and used as 
the editor — or too often the printer, if 
he is not the same as the editor — sees 
fit. 

A great variety of matter may be 
obtained in plate form and if properly 
used it may add greatly to the interest 
of the country paper. Too many times it 
is considered as a necessary evil and its 
possibilities are not realized. 

Some papers not only make use of plate 
matter, but buy part of their paper 
already printed. The big four -page 
blanket sheets are more likely to have 
the first and last pages in " ready-print, 
eight-page papers, ordinarily get pages 2, 3, 6, and 7, or the " inside run." 
Pages 1, 4, 5, and 8 compose the " outside run," and are the ones to be 
printed in the home office. 

The disadvantages, from the editorial point of view, of the ready- 
print service are perhaps more apparent than real. The publisher has a 
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wide choice of matter. Usually, however, he leaves the choice of ready- 
prints to the company that furnishes them. This company is the one 
which also furnishes most of the plate matter. 

The worst feature of the ready-print is that its pages contain adver- 
tisements over which the publisher has only partial control, and while 
he receives a reduction on the price of his ready-prints because of the 
advertising they contain, this advertising, because of the way it can be 
used in hundreds of papers, is sold at a low price. The use of ready- 
prints by the publisher, therefore, is likely to prevent national advertisers 
from buying space in the home-print pages. 

Altho there are still a number of ready-print papers published in New 
York State, they are not so common as in other parts of the country, 
notably in the Middle West. A survey of 120 country weeklies published 
in this State, taken at random, showed that only six made use of 
ready-prints. 

Most of the advertisements in the all-home-print paper and on the 
home-print pages of the ready-print paper, have to be set by hand. But 
national advertisers, who heretofore have used mainly the daily papers 
and magazines, are coming into the country papers and most of this 
advertising is furnished in plate form. This means a great saving 
in labor to the country publisher and assures the advertiser a properly- 
displayed and mistake-free advertisement. 

The American Press Association has been of great service to the country 
papers in building up business from national advertisers. 

The labor situation 

The smaller shop may be said to resemble the small farm in the way 
it has been conducted. It has been a family affair. The editor has been 
the printer, and the wife and sons and daughters have helped to issue 
the paper. Like the farmer, the editor has figured no salary for himself 
and family, but has thought that if there were a difference between receipts 
and expenditures he had made a profit. 

A publisher of a paper in a village of about six hundred in the 
southern part of the State said not long ago that the help problem did 
not bother him. His sons furnished his labor supply. It was true. A 
boy of nine was " kicking off " some labels on a job press and another of 
seven was setting type for the paper; it happened to be agricultural 
news from the State College. 

In some cases the print shop has come first and then the paper. Such 
papers are likely to be typographically better, with fewer mistakes, and 
better printed than the papers produced in shops where the publisher 
has learned what he knows of printing by stern necessity. 
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The next above the family shop, where the publisher and his family 
have done all the work, comes the shop employing one " all-round " 
printer, now almost an extinct species, and perhaps a girl. This is 
probably the most typical shop in New York. Some publishers whose 
business has been just a bit too large to handle as a one-man concern 
have actually been forced out of business because of their inability to 
hire all-round printers. Specialization is getting into the printing busi- 
ness, as in all others. 

Here is an actual letter from an editor of this kind to a fellow publisher. 
It is changed only enough to conceal the identity of the editor and the 
village: 
Friend Ed: 

Will try to answer some of yours of recent date. Have been some busy and think 
you ought to be entertained by a narration of my experiences this day of grace. 

First, arose at 5.30, breakfast at 6.00 and office at 6.30 to get the press nice and 
comfy for an early start. Pretty soon there is a 'phone call and Miss Take's mamma 
informs me that Mabel isn't fit to be out, and I say to myself that we'll make it 
anyhow; another 'phone call and Wilson's ma tells me that the hereinbefore mentioned 
Wilson went to Nelson yesterday and did not come home last night, which is a way 
printers have. I make another mental decision that we can do it at that, tho the ' we ' 
has narrowed down to Ruth and me. Again the 'phone rings and I answer, expecting 
to hear that Ruth has something, but she comes in smiling before I can get to the 
'phone. Well, we got the forms on the press at 9.30 and I coaxed the gas engine into 
motion and ran thru about 20 smut sheets to get her inked up; she inked up all right, 
and then a belt slipped off; repeated the operation until 11 a. m. and then laid off, 
regretting that I had not put ink on the belts and belt dressing in the fountain. The 
temperature by the thermometer was 54, tho the things I had thought and some of 
'em that I had said should have made it at least 90. Ruth and I decided that we 
didn't give a tinker's hurrah if the people on R. D.'s never had a paper. 

Then arrived the milk train with Wilson and one of our drafted boys coming home. 
We ate our dinners, cussed the press, kicked the engine in the slats, shoveled $2 worth 
of coal into the boiler, put 50 cents worth of wood in the stove, spit on our hands, 
cussed everything in general for fear there was something we had overlooked, and then 
proceeded to print, all very nicely except that the ink wouldn't give down very well. 

A quad worked up once, and seeing Wilson poking it with his ringer every time the 
bed came along, I had to stop and tell him about how the Creator had only two hands 
for him and that another one would not grow. If you read the above carefully you 
will see that we had a very pleasant day and that The News is out on time, but that 
the old bird won't stand for being brought out early. 

The old-time country printer was an individual to breed respect, a bit 
of a vagrant sometimes, but with a fund of lore unbelievable. This is 
the way a type manufacturer describes him in a circular sent out to 
encourage the teaching of printing in schools: 

His was a dome that carried more, and more varied and useful, knowledge than is 
laid away in the head of most college graduates; the owner was an expert in statistics, 
politics, science, literature, history, geography, language, and customs; he was a walking 
cyclopedia; and withal he was a good debater, a good listener, and an instructive talker; 
he was generous to the limit of his ability. For the most part he was a man. 

This class of individuals has passed from the world. But the lesson they taught 
remains and we may profit by it if we will. Having been to public schools but little 
or none at all, he had almost a college education. He had been from devil up to 
pressman in a printing office. He could sweep floors; clean cuspidors; set type; make 
up forms; run job press, cylinder, stitcher, binder, or engine; could repair tham all 
if they got out of order; could write news, or editorial, correct proof, and sell papers 
on the street. 
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He learned all he knew in the printing office. The modern efficiency and " speciali- 
zating " methods have eliminated this relic of olden times, but there is just as much 
to be learned today in the printing office as there was then. 

A notable example of the country printer was Charles Carpenter, 2 or 
" Carp " as he was usually called. For more than 68 years Mr. Carpenter 




FlG. 96. AN OLD-TIME COUNTRY PRINTER 

C. C. Carpenter began in the printing business in 1850 and finished 
his carreer in the office of the Interlaken Review in November, 191 7. 
He died March 8, 1918, in his eighty-first year 

followed the profession of a printer, and for the last 20 years was employed 
by T. P. H ause of the Interlaken Review , which is one of the typical com- 

2 See Appendix D. 
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munity papers of the State, of the old blanket-sheet type. This paper, 
in the opinion of the Department of Rural Social Organization of this 
College, which made a social survey of Interlaken, has had a marked 
effect on the life of that community. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE WEEKLY 

The country newspaper has not always been a local newspaper. Until 
the days of the Civil War it was mainly a rehash of the daily papers 
carrying news of the state, nation, and world, news which was weeks 
old even before it got to the dailies. Few persons in small towns were 
subscribers to dailies, because most such communities were remote from 
cities, and the dailies were too expensive. During Civil War days in a 
town like Groton not more than six persons subscribed for daily papers; 
and when the stage brought these papers the young post-office clerk used 
to climb on the table in the post office and read aloud the news to the 
crowd which gathered. The small-town papers, naturally, became sieves 
thru which the news in the daily papers trickled on to the town's readers. 
The Civil War appears to have marked the beginning of interest in local 
news as such. 

In the file of a country paper published in a central New York town, 
an issue in the middle sixties contained this contributed " poem " about the 
local paper: 

Now mind, I don't think there is much to be done, 
To make it the very best under the sun. 

* * * 

You'll permit me to say that I've noticed with pain, 
That you're rather deficient in news, to be plain. 
Our village is small and in duty you're bound 
To pounce on each item that's straying around. 

This man had a glimmering of what the ultimate country newspaper 
was to be. 

Dailies have grown in numbers, and transportation facilities have 
increased, so that few homes in this State are so remote that a family 
does not have at least one daily paper. Therefore, the country publisher 
sees clearly that his field must become more and more exclusively local. 
Few country papers devote much space to state, national, and world 
news. Matter of this kind is likely to be bought in plate form, which 
in itself is a confession on the part of the publisher that he does not deem 
it of vital importance. It may be desirable to give a brief summary 
of the news of the past week, but a country weekly can not maintain its 
circulation on such " news." To be sure, dailies publish some news of 
neighboring country communities, but of necessity such news cannot 
have an interest equal to that of the same news when written for the 
local paper by a person who knows the community. 
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The country newspaper has thus gone thru a process of evolution from 
the stage in which it furnished to persons, who did not have daily papers, 
the news of the world, to a paper which is almost entirely local in its 
appeal. And therein lies its strength. 

THE COUNTRY WEEKLY'S NEWS 

The news of the country weekly must be the news of the community 
in which it circulates. The personal item has always been the bulwark 
of the country weekly and it will continue to be. Yet the country weekly 
which prints only personal items is not living up to its possibilities. An 
article headed " Newspaper Making " appeared in the issue of the Pub- 
lisher's Auxiliary for December 13, 1919. The article was copied from 
the Valley News of Zelienople, Pennsylvania, a village of about sixteen 
hundred persons. In it the editor showed that while the personal item 
has by no means lost its appeal, people are thinking today in terms larger 
than the individual. Therefore he claimed that the country editor should 
turn his attention to community activities. The editorial referred to 
enumerates some of the organizations which are demanding the attention 
of communities at the present time. It states: 

It is plain that none of us need to lack for some of the bigger, worth-while things 
to be interested in and occupied with. As these larger interests take an increasingly 
larger place in the lives of the people they will be so reflected in the public press. The 
News gladly bears any and all messages of uplift and welfare that it possibly can to 
its household readers, even to the exclusion sometimes of the smaller mention that is 
of interest only to a much smaller group of people. 

Following this editorial came the December, 1919, Bulletin of the 
American Press Association in which editors of country newspapers were 
urged particularly to keep in close touch with the farm bureau movement 
and to cover its news thoroly. 

It naturally follows, therefore, that the historical and biographical 
news of its community is peculiarly the country weekly's grist. 

News "hot off the press" may be of little importance to the country 
weekly. The dailies, especially in cities where one edition follows another 
thruout the day, have bred a desire for the " latest " news, and have 
obsessed themselves with the belief that an item spoils if it is kept over 
a day, like manna of old. 

Almost all country weeklies in the State will find that most of the 
essential news which they can print has already been printed in the 
papers of neighboring cities. But only the country paper can give this 
actual news its full local value and its historical setting, can show its sig- 
nificance, and can make it live. Perhaps a simple way to state this is 
to say that the country papers furnish the archives of their commu- 
nities, the conservers and preservers of the history and traditions of the 
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localities in which they are published. What is it that gives the remark- 
able charm and appeal of the old-world cities and towns? It is in part 
the fact that they have traditions and that their people love and cherish 
them. 

The News-Dispatch of Union, in a recent issue, devotes the first two 
columns to a story headed, " Union resident is the proud possessor of 
heirlooms that tell of the days when bold pirates roamed and robbed.' ' 
Surely a story of pirate days of 1776 is not " hot news " but it is news 
that every reader of The News- Dispatch will enjoy. 

Handling local news 

Every editor of a country newspaper in New York State might read 
and study with profit a paper written by E. E. Carpenter 3 , editor of the 
Morris Chronicle, entitled M The Value of the Reminiscent Tinge " and 
read by his son, F. C. Carpenter, before the Susquehanna Valley Press 
Association. In this paper Mr. Carpenter shows by actual examples 
how it is possible to develop the most trivial item, say the cutting down 
of a group of old elms, into a story of surpassing local interest, by drawing 
on one's own fund of local history or on that of some old inhabitant. 
Because this article can hardly fail to be of interest to the general reader 
as well as to the country editor it is reproduced as an appendix to this 
publication on page 320. 

There is something to be said even for the obituary notice. By this 
is meant the biographical sketch of the well-known citizen — an article 
that in some instances can be written only a week or more after the 
person has died, in which the citizen's place in the history of the com- 
munity is given its full value. The obituary does not need abolishing, 
but reforming. Such a reform will do away with the fulsome and sickening 
stock " write-up," which can be prepared merely by changing the names 
and dates in the one which appeared the week before, in which the decedent 
is pictured as only a little lower than the angels. 

The country newspaper probably should not devote much space to 
" feature articles," or to stories on general subjects, emulating the Sunday 
papers and magazines. Small special " features " such as a " comic," 
and possibly a serial story, are good; but it seems a mistake to increase 
the size of the local paper in order to carry more of this general matter. 
Local news and local features are what readers expect and desire in their 
local papers. They are not buying bulk; and the country publisher can 
not hope to compete with Sunday papers. 

Most country weeklies, because of the ease with which village news 
may be obtained, as compared with news from the country side, have 
not devoted space to news of the open fields and farms in direct propor- 

aDied October 26, 1920. 
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tion to the number of their subscribers in town and on the farm. 
Many New York State editors are coming to realize this. The Liberty 
Register , for example, in its instructions to correspondents stresses the 
primary importance of -farm news. 

A. E. Clayton, the farmer reporter for the Kossuth County Advance 
of Iowa, defines farm news as, " anything which one farmer is doing or 
going to do that another fanner would like to hear about." Few New 
York State country editors, by giving more attention to farm news, can 
achieve the remarkable success of some of the middle-western publishers, 
because New York is not so completely dominated by agriculture. Yet 
most New York community newspapers have a large proportion of their 
subscribers on the farms. And it must be remembered, that many, 
probably most, of the village residents have come from farms and have 
not lost their interest in farming affairs. Professor William A. Dill, a 
member of the faculty in Journalism at the University of Kansas, is 
quoted as saying: 

Communities in the United States where there is no interest in the farm are few. 
The newspaper editor must keep the farmer in mind when writing a story for his 
paper. The great bulk of newspapers in this country are printed in small cities. They 
are close to the soil, and what affects the farmer affects the newspaper. 

Mr. Dill is here using the word " city," of course, in a broader sense 
than it is used in the northeast. 

The value of farm news is well set forth in the Country Gentleman for 

February 14, 1920, in which Robert Welles Ritchie tells of the remarkable 

success of the Kossuth County Advance, to which reference has already 

been made. It was F. W. Beckman, of Iowa State College, who pointed 

out to William C. Dewell, the publisher of The Advance, then only an 

average middle-west country weekly, the value of farm news. Mr. 

Beckman speaks thus to Editor Dewell: 

Your town is situated in the heart of one of the richest agricultural districts in the 
Middle West. Your chief industry is agriculture; it's your only industry; it's the 
only thing that keeps your town alive. The average farm hereabouts represents an 
investment of $25,000 to $30,000, which is more by a whole lot than is invested in the 
average storekeeper's business here in town. The money in your banks is farmers' 
money. The farmers represent not only your largest industry but your only industry; 
sixty per cent of your circulation lies along the rural delivery routes. But here in 
your paper, Bill, you have 620 inches devoted to news of Algona and just five inches 
devoted to news from the farm. Does that sound reasonable? 

Mr. Dewell saw his mistake and today has a $3o.ooo-a-year business 
instead of a $5000 business. Much of his success with farm news is due 
to A. E. Clayton, farm reporter, who combs the countryside for news. 
Not many country publishers in New York State will be so fortunate 
as was the Iowa editor in finding a farm reporter like Mr. Clayton. But 
there are other ways by which the publisher who wants news can get it. 

For one thing, the publisher can adroitly " pump " every farmer whom 
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he sees on the street or who comes to his office. Each one of them will 
have some item of farm news worth printing. 

Wesley Hardenburgh, now of Chicago, but formerly editor of the 
Liberty Register, writes this about his attempts to get farm news while 
he was with The Register, which is one of the good country newspapers 
of this State. 

I found it very difficult to get news which would be of particular interest to the 
farmer. Finally, I wrote to the secretaries of all the dairymen's league associations 
and granges in the county, asking them to keep me informed of their meetings and 
what they were doing. In this way I managed to obtain considerable news which 
other country weeklies in my territory did not have, news which I found interested 
the farmers. In cases where I was able to have a personal interview with the secretary 
and point out exactly what I wanted, I obtained very good results. I also found that 
my readers enjoyed articles by, or interviews with, men whom the farm bureau agent 
pointed out as leading farmers. The farm bureau agent himself I found to be a fertile 
source of news. On several occasions he was kind enough to take me with him on trips, 
eac h of which resulted in several news articles. 

I know of one newspaper, with a county- wide circulation, which ran a M Who's 
Who " column successfully for two years. Each week it printed a sketch and halftone 
of some man in the county, well-known locally, perhaps, pointing out little things 
about him, which, altho trifling in news value, were highly interesting. The editor 
carefully avoided praise and turned out a number of very entertaining sketches. 

The country newspaper undoubtedly should devote all the space it 
can to news of agricultural organizations and activities. It should try 
to pay the same attention to improvements made on the farms as it does 
to improvements made in village stores and in village homes. It may, 
also, so far as space will permit, print articles giving agricultural 
information. 

THE COUNTRY WEEKLY'S ADVERTISING 

The prosperity — and therefore the future — of the country weekly 
depends to a considerable extent upon the realization in the minds of the 
publisher and in the minds of every reader of newspapers and of every 
advertiser in newspapers, that advertising is a commodity, the only 
profit-making commodity the publisher has to sell. The country news- 
paper of the future must be a prosperous newspaper; it must be a pros- 
perous newspaper not only for the sake of the publisher and the publisher's 
family, but for the sake of the community. A poorly edited, poorly 
printed, and poorly managed paper is not good for any community. 

When it is said that advertising is a commodity, it does not mean, 
as some editors and publishers apparently think, that everything which 
goes into a newspaper is advertising and, therefore, to be paid for. In 
fact the editor who refuses to give full news and editorial treatment to 
the activities of community organizations and interests will suffer the 
effects of his attitude quite as much as will the community. 

Perhaps some publishers may think that if they give extensive news 
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treatment to community activities, they will never bring the community 
to see that campaigns for raising money need paid advertising. Again 
and again it has been shown that news " write-ups " are not enough to 
promote these campaigns. When the cooperation of the publisher in 
his news columns is backed by well-written advertising, the campaign 
is wonderfully helped. A Sunday-school campaign was conducted in a 
community where it received the heartiest news and editorial support 
from the papers. But not until page and half-page advertisements 
pounding home the idea of the campaign were published, did the people 
begin to be aroused. The publisher is safe in promising hearty support 
of activities for the good of his community, and then can use his salesman- 
ship to sell advertising, knowing that he is rendering his community a 
service in doing it. 

There is, further, a difference between news and advertising and the 
editor must labor constantly to make this fact plain. To illustrate: 
In the case of the " Chautauqua," which offers one of the best oppor- 
tunities for developing community spirit, the dates of the Chautauqua, 
the names cf the officers and of .the committees, and even a list of the 
different concerts and lectures to be offered — but with glowing adjectives 
and superlatives carefully deleted — are news items and should be treated 
as such by the publisher. But when the Chautauqua bureau or the 
local committee offers a " news " story about " the soft, sobbing melodies 
to be dispensed by the Hawaiian musicians who have charmed and 
delighted all the crowned heads of Europe," it is time for the editor to 
" call a halt " and to inform the committee that this is advertising. 

Most publishers are altogether too careless in the kind of " reading 
notices " they publish. Even tho press agents write fulsome and bom- 
bastic stuff, the editor can vise the blue pencil and prepare a story which 
will not lack in interest, and will not be a palpable puff. 

Every publisher is puzzled from time to time where to draw the line 
between news and advertising. Times and conditions must be taken 
into consideration. What is news one time may be advertising another 
time. Many editors feel they should refuse, almost without exception, 
to make reference to a price of any entertainment or commodity in a 
news write-up. This is a tangible distinction which the editor can explain 
to his patrons, and which any fair-minded person can understand. 

The worst assault which is being made on the space of the country 
publisher is in the flood of plate matter, furnished without cost to the 
paper. This probably reached its height during the war, but is still 
streaming to the country paper from all sides. 

There is no doubt that in the past, free plate matter has been of 
service to the country publisher with limited facilities for type setting. 
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More and more, however, it is becoming mere press-agent stuff and the 
" publicity men " are deliberately trading on the editor's carelessness. 
They know that if the plate is in the ofr.ce, and if a shortage occurs in 
local news and advertising, it is all too easy for the editor or printer to 
pick up a few columns of free plate and put them in the forms without 
the least idea as to what the matter may contain. 

To the editor, of course, it is only plate matter. To the readers, how- 
ever, it is part of the paper. If local readers see the columns filled with 
such press-agent material, is it to be wondered that they think the 
publisher should be willing to " press-agent " community activities in 
the same glowing terms and at the same inordinate length. 

During the war there were apparently no lengths to which the free 
plate users would not go. For example, they made liberal use of what 
they called " features," set three or four columns wide with borders, 
drawings, and big type which niade them nothing but display advertise- 
ments. This was even worse than the free plate matter which at least 
was in news form. 

If a publisher will only realize that a fair price for advertising not only 
means his own salvation, but the salvation of his community, so far as 
having a local newspaper is concerned, he may rest assured that the 
advertising will be his. 

There is no question that the great development in advertising in 
country papers is to be the national advertising. The country papers 
cover the country without duplication, and gradually the advertisers are 
coming to see it. One has only to divide the circulation of even the most 
largely distributed magazines by the total number of cities and villages in 
the United States to see how comparatively few copies of these magazines 
are circulated in each locality in proportion to the circulation of local papers. 

In the past some country merchants have objected if advertisements 
of neighboring city stores were printed in the home paper. Some editors 
have had such a keen sense of their community responsibility that they 
have refused to accept such advertising. Other editors have not refused 
this business, but have made little effort to encourage it. One editor 
says that formerly there was a strong feeling on the part of his home- 
town merchants that he should refuse out-of-town business. Now, how- 
ever, some of them are coming to see that perhaps his policy of accepting, 
but not encouraging, such business is the wiser. A local merchant recently 
said to this editor, " If you should exclude this out-of-town business 
absolutely, I feel it would look to our people as if we were afraid to 
compete with the city men. In my own case, I know this is not true, 
for I can furnish just as satisfactory goods and render just as good service 
as can my competitor in the city." 
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Possibilities in farm advertising 

Most farmers, from time to time, make use of small " readers " or 
" want ads," but not many realize the power of display space. Western 
farmers are realizing this and many of them are using page advertisements, 
for example, for their auction sales. There is a growing tendency for 
the use of display advertisements for auctions in New York State. How- 
ever, the regular use of display space by farmers, as local merchants use 
it, is rare. 

The National Editorial Association, after a study of production costs 
on two typical middle-west country weeklies, found that these rates, a 
column inch an issue, are fair and just for both publishers and advertiser : 
For newspapers of 500 or less circulation, 20 cents 
For newspapers of 1000 or less circulation, 25 cents 
For newspapers "of 1500 or less circulation, 30 cents 
For newspapers of 2000 or less circulation, 35 cents 
For newspapers of 2500 or less circulation, 40 cents 
For newspapers of 3000 or less circulation, 43 cents 
For newspapers of 3500 or less circulation, 46 cents 
For newspapers of 4000 or less circulation, 49 cents 
For newspapers of 4500 or less circulation, 52 cents 
For newspapers of 5000 or less circulation, 55 cents 



This space is a column inch 



Some country publishers who solicit advertising from merchants in 
adjacent cities find that the merchants think the country field is adequately 
covered by the city papers, and say that advertising in the country weekly 
is not profitable. Of course, it is absurd for the country publisher to 
say that the city papers are not read extensively in the rural communities. 
But city papers do not adequately cover the country field; and, somehow, 
the advertising in the city papers does not make the same appeal to the 
village and country readers as does the advertising in the home paper. 
This was strikingly brought out as a result of the campaign for " lost 
members," conducted by a church denomination a short time ago. Effec- 
tive display advertising was used in the city newspapers. The country 
papers, however, received only free-plate reading matter. When the 
returns were tabulated they found that altho the names of many former 
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church members in the cities were obtained, in proportion the returns 
from the rural districts were most meager. 

The American Press Association points out a striking instance of the 
different attitude the reader has toward the advertising in the home 
paper and toward that in the city paper. A certain small-town man 
went to his local editor and objected to beer advertising which appeared 
in the home paper. The editor replied that the daily paper which he 
knew was read in that community carried this same kind of advertising 
The man admitted this, and also that he read the daily paper in 
question. 

" Then why," asked the local editor, " do you object to my paper 
running the advertising in question?" 

" Because," answered the man, " this is our home paper. I read it, 
my wife reads it, and my children read it. I am teaching my children 
that it is not good for them to drink, and I do not want our home paper 
to tell them it is good for them, any more than I would want our minister 
or our doctor to tell them the same thing. When the children see beer 
advertising in the home paper, they wonder why they are being taught 
not to use it." 

This illustrates the way in which readers hold editors responsible for 
that which appears in the advertising columns. 

THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE COUNTRY WEEKLY 

Aside from making its owner a living, the purpose of the country 
weekly is to serve the community. Ed Howe, publisher of the famous 
and much-quoted Atchison Globe of Atchison, Kansas, is quoted as saying, 
" A country paper should not only be as readable as possible but as 
beneficial to the individual and to the community as God will let you 
make it." 

The purpose of the country weekly, then, may almost be said to be 
community building. W. P. Kirkwood of the University of Minnesota 
puts this well in an article in the Inland Printer for February, 1920, in 
which he says: 

Community building was a concept unknown to the editor of thirty or forty years 
ago. Today it is an accepted concept of dynamic force, full of significance to most 
of the country towns of America. 

Community service, as such a concept, is fast finding its way into the country 
press — in the Middle West, at least. As this ideal gains acceptance, giving definite 
direction to newspaper effort for the upbuilding of communities, the press gains an 
enlarged constituency with a truer conception of the power and usefulness of the 
newspaper. That is why I said at the outset that the country weekly, the product 
of the country print shop, was entering a new and lasting era of prosperity and 
influence, for this new ideal, giving direction to the country-weekly editor's thought 
and effort, unifying his activities, thru the progress of the community, must react 
favorably upon his business. It must mean business methods and business equipment, 
for these are necessary to efficiency of service. 
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It clarifies the whole problem of policies and expediencies, for it gives a concrete 
aim to all editorial activities. It settles once for all the question of adequate rates 
for advertising, for job work, and for subscription; for the man on an unstable financial 
footing — doing business by guesswork, however shrewd the guessing — cannot serve 
effectively; consequently the publisher striving to realize his community ideal will 
have slight hesitancy in making his charges what they ought to be. The same ideal 
will sweep out the questionable advertisement and put new driving power into legiti- 
mate advertising, for advertising to be of service must produce results. All of this, 
and more that might be added, means that the country weekly is to be on a surer footing 
in the future. 

Community sendee, community building, then, as a master motive, establishes 
the country- weekly publisher securely in his position of leadership. It assures added 
community prosperity and the local development of the finer satisfactions of life in 
which he must share, and no other agency can take this from him, neither the city 
daily, coming in from a distance and concerned with the larger affairs of a larger com- 
munity, nor the school, nor the church, nor any other. 

As molders of thought 

Sometimes we are told — usually by politicians who know little about 
country papers — that the country papers mold the thought of the 
Nation. In New York State this seems hardly true. Charles S. Whit- 
man, then Governor of the State, had the courage to say as much at a 
convention of the New York press association at Rochester in 191 8. 

Just as the country weeklies .devote little space to news other than 
local, so do most of them devote little space to editorial treatment of 
matters cf national concern, except in the case of political discussions, 
and all too often this is furnished the editor in the form of ready-made 
matter from a partisan- press bureau. Fortunately this kind of matter 
is being used less and less. 

Norman Talcott, editor of Our Town, of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
wrote a few years ago in the American Press: 

Once upon a time I was one of those archaic individuals who believed that a news- 
paper's business was to " mold public opinion." Today I believe that to do such a 
thing — even if it were possible, which it isn't — would be pernicious; as pernicious, 
for instance as it is to try to mold a child's character. And that is about the most 
damnable thing I can conceive of. A child's character wants, not to be molded, but 
to be encouraged to develop, to express itself in a myriad beneficial ways. 

It is the same with public opinion and the newspaper. The newspaper should 
express it, should interpret it, should strive to understand and portray the forces that 
are at work producing it. 

One of the chief purposes of a newspaper should be to understand the community 
and explain it to itself and to the outside world. 

If the country newspaper is not a molder of thought in the usual sense, 
then, what contribution does it make; what is its reason for existence? 

The country newspaper is a service agency ; it is a community institution 
like the church, the school, the library, and the farm and home bureau. 
It helps all these institutions to do their work. Farm and home bureau 
agents who have tried to start bureaus in communities not having news- 
papers know this. Likewise some communities know this is true — com- 
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munities, the newspapers of which on account of changing conditions 
and increasing costs, have been forced out of business. 

If the country newspaper does not do much thought-molding it does 
offer a medium for the dissemination of thought, for the propagation 
of the ideas of the people of the community. The value of the newspaper 
to the community becomes especially apparent when some local project 
is to be considered, like the erection of a school, the building of good 
roads, or the installation of a water system. For weeks the paper will 
offer, in the form of letters, the views of different people of the com- 
munity. The subject is thoroly aired. Even if the editor takes no sides 
in the matter, his paper has been of inestimable service to the community. 

Here a word may not be amiss on the subject of the " spineless, weak- 
kneed country editor," as often he is called. There are times when the 
editor who refuses to take a stand is open to the charge of cowardice. 
But in the long run the country editor, who avoids as much as possible 
that which will involve his community in petty quarrels, is serving the 
community better than the editor who boasts that he is " militant." 
The militant editor, further, is not likely to last long in a community; 
and a country newspaper, like a country church, is usually best served 
by an editor who grows up with the community. An excellent example 
of such a paper is the Interlaken Review, to which reference has already 
been made. - In the past, terms of long editorship seem to have been the 
rule rather than the exception, and in almost every case the community 
has benefited. 

There is another reason why the country editor is not usually a crusader. 

He is so much a part of the community that all he says and does is taken 

personally. The crusading country editor lives a life apart. A country 

editor of outstanding ability, but one who wields a caustic pen, writes in 

a letter to a fellow publisher: 

I am just about- as popular as a yellow jacket. Have been called everything from 
a saint (with the question mark) to a wicked and feeble-minded degenerate. Even 
in my own church there are men who, tho they shake hands with me on Sunday, have 
the knife out for me all the week. Perhaps somebody respects me but very rarely 
indeed do I discern any symptoms of it. However, I have become accustomed to the 
life and it is not as hard as it was. Had I not been so extremely busy, the last eighteen 
years would have been very lonely ones for me. 

THE WEEKLY'S PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 

The country newspaper in New York State, as has been said, is facing 
today many serious difficulties. Some of these problems are problems 
of long standing which have been accentuated of late. Some are problems 
which have resulted because of changing conditions. 

But most of these problems result from the fact that the country pub- 
lisher has been a poor business man. In 191 2, in Kansas, 82 per cent of 
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the weekly papers were being operated under a mortgage. The publisher 
has not realized that he is more a manufacturer than a merchant; and 
this is not strange in view of the fact that he has been doing business 
among merchants rather than manufacturers. He has not seen that 
what he has had to sell has been mainly service and labor, and not 
materials or goods. Nor has he recognized that the greater part of his 
investment is in type and machinery, and not in goods which he may 
sell at a profit as does the merchant. The country publisher has not 
realized that in time his type and machinery will wear out and that he 
must buy new; he has not allowed for depreciation 4 . The result is, when 
he has thought he was making money he has discovered he must buy a 
new press and must pay for it out of his profits. 

Before the war most country publishers were just M worrying " along. 
When the war came and prices u skyrocketed '* and help became almost 
unobtainable, they were all too slow in increasing the price of their papers, 
their advertising, and their job work to meet these increasing costs. One 
man, at least, has never been accused of profiteering — the country 
publisher. 

The cost of print paper has doubled many times during the past few 
years. In July, 1920, a publisher who formerly had bought paper at 
from 2 cents to 3 cents a pound had to pay 16 cents a pound. The shortage 
of print paper is even more serious than is the cost. 

The labor problem 

The attractive offers made by factories and the unwillingness of pub- 
lishers to raise the price of their product so they can pay as good wages 
as the factories, has resulted in a steady drift of men out of the printing 
business. The only publisher who is not feeling this shortage is the one 
who has employees who have been with him so many years that the 
attractions and high wages of the city do not appeal to them. 

When a publisher has to hire a printer nowadays, he finds it is almost 
impossible to get one. And this is a situation that country publishers 
should take immediate steps to meet. First of all, they should employ 
more women; in the second place, they should offer sufficient inducement 
to bright young men in the local schools, to warrant these lads in learning 
the printing business. There are possibilities, it would seem, in the 
printing of two or more papers at one plant. Of this, Mr. Tefft, already 
quoted on page 286, wrote when he took over the publication of the 
Salem Press: 

The Press is printed this week in the plant of the Greenwich Journal. It is our 
intention to continue to print it there unless the future should disclose a plan more 
advantageous. In printing The Journal the plant is not working to its capacity. To 

4 See Appendix A. 
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take on one, or even two or three other papers, only means more expenditure for labor 
and materials; it does not involve paying interest and a depreciation charge on twelve 
or fifteen thousand dollars worth of printing-office equipment. 

The Savona Review is another paper which has recently been taken 
over by another publication, the Hammondsport Herald, and Savona is 
being given a better paper than when the Review was printed in the 
home shop. 

This may not be an ideal arrangement but, as Mr. Tefft says: 

It may be that we shall not publish a very good newspaper — it is not recorded that 
since printing was invented anybody ever published a country newspaper that quite 
came up to its community's composite idea of what a newspaper ought to be * * * 
We will publish a newspaper that will be a thousand times better than no newspaper. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there is danger in developing 
the chain paper idea too far, lest in the interest of economy the papers 
will be standardized until they cease to have local individuality and will 
become like sausages ground out of the same machine. 

Appreciation of the editor 

One of the difficulties which the country editor has always encountered 
has been the lack of appreciation of his work on the part of the com- 
munity. Individuals are too much inclined to judge the paper by the 
way it handles matters pertaining to things which concern them particu- 
larly, rather than by the presentation of affairs of the community as a 
whole. One editor was criticized because he printed a better story on 
the party to be given by one lodge than on that given by another lodge. 
It so happened that the editor had handled the articles on an exactly 
equivalent basis as to length, size of the heading, and position on the page. 

Another reason for the frequent lack of appreciation is that country 
papers, like the mother-in-law and the Ford car, have so long been 
considered a legitimate source of humor that many persons think it 
hardly " the thing " to speak a good word for them. Every resident 
of a community, no doubt, is proud that his town has a local paper, 
especially if his neighboring town has none, but if pressed for an opinion 
of it, he will half apologize for any commendation, and may paraphrase 
Touchstone's comment on Audrey, " a poor thing, but our own." 

Many of the misunderstandings between the editor and the people 
of the community result from the fact that most folks are almost wholly 
ignorant of the mechanics of printing and newspaper making. They 
have no conception of the work required to produce even the small papers 
published in most country communities. The tools of the trade even 
are unknown. How many readers of newspapers know a " make-up 
rule?" Yet it is the commonest tool used in a print shop. But hold 
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up a trowel, a paint brush, or a saw, and anyone will instantly associate 
it with the craft to which it belongs. 

The publisher has been partly to blame for the public's ignorance. 
He has been so busy that he has not taken pains to explain, for example, 
why it has been impossible to get into type long articles which are brought 
to the office at the last minute. And persons who bring such articles 
are inclined to think the editor a mean fellow when they get the paper 
and see some trivial bit of fiction occupying two whole columns of space. 
They do not realize that the editor received the fiction story in plate 
form, ready to print. 

Relations with readers 

Here are seven homely ways in which anyone can help his editor. 
They were presented by a country editor on community newspaper day 
during Farmers' Week at Cornell in 1920: 

First of all, give him the news; he wants it. Give it to him, even tho sometimes 
it does not get in the paper. He hasn't time always to tell you why some piece of 
news is not used; but ten to one he had a perfectly good and impersonal reason. Give 
him the news, even tho you may not be especially interested in it. Some folks never 
think to give the editor news except when they are concerned in it one way or another. 

Second, don't give him a piece of news and tell him you want it printed just as it 
is written. There's a right and a wrong way to do even such a simple thing as writing 
an article for a country newspaper. Gne editor had to leave town because he printed 
every piece of news just as it was handed in — spelling, punctuation, and all — and 
printed it with the name of the person who gave it to him. 

Third, don't try to play a joke thru the paper unless you explain it to the editor. 
A thing in cold type looks a lot different and sounds different from a thing repeated 
by word of mouth, when the voice, the facial expression, and a gesture, perhaps, help 
to show its meaning. 

Fourth, don't worry for fear the editor is making too much money; you should 
want him to be prosperous. He can and will give you a better paper. He will be 
less likely to have to compromise with his conscience over certain kinds of advertising. 
And, anyhow, he can't make a big fortune out of his paper; he will be lucky if he can 
keep it going. , 

Fifth, be ready to tell your editor when something in the paper pleases you. Once 
in a while you tell your preacher he has a good sermon; so tell your editor the same 
about his paper. 

Sixth, get your " copy " to him early. Take it in for the next week the day after 
the previous publication day if you can. It takes time to set type and make a paper. 
Did you ever wonder what the editor did all the time between publication days? You 
would if you were a country publisher yourself. 

Lastly, go in some day when the paper in being printed. Go in several times during 
the day, and you will have more of a realization of what a job it is to make a country 
newspaper. 

Of course the difficulty of deciphering poor writing has long been 
recognized as one of the publisher's troubles. Yet every week the printer 
is asked to make out hieroglyphics which are almost as bad as ancient 
Egyptian. 

Mistakes in the country newspaper are another source of criti- 
cism. Yet compared with the city dailies the weeklies are remarkably 
free from errors. The reader of the country paper can check up on 
his editor. The reader of the daily has to take his news on faith. 
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The reader of the country weekly sometimes complains because he 
has seen an article in the daily from some neighboring city concerning 
his own town, when it was given little or no mention in the local paper. 
There may be several reasons for this. In the first place, the editor of 
the local paper may have been unable to verify the facts and he has, 
therefore, not cared to run the risk of printing the story without veri- 
fication. This is not intended as a criticism on the accuracy of the 
daily paper, for, of necessity, the vicinity-news in a daily paper is gathered 
hurriedly and is transmitted to the paper hurriedly, probably by telephone, 
which gives many opportunities for errors. 

Another reason for the omission may be that on investigation the local 
editor has found the story to be untrue. In one particular case a country 
correspondent with a vivid imagination was sending a daily paper stories 
of remarkable happenings; the only trouble was they were not true. 
They may have made interesting reading for the city people who were 
not acquainted with the facts, but of course were quite out of the question 
for use by the local editor. 

THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY WEEKLY 

What is to be the future of the country weekly? This rests with the 
community and with the publisher. If the community recognizes the 
value and possibilities of the country weekly and is willing to pay what 
it is worth, and if the publisher realizes his responsibilities to his com- 
munity, then its future is bright, it will have an important part in building 
up a satisfying and wholesome rural life. 

First ot all, the country weekly of the future will be recognized as a 
community institution. This means it will be prosperous. The com- 
munity will realize that it is unwise for the community to have a news- 
paper which is not prosperous. It is bad for the town and it is bad for 
the publisher and the publisher's family. 

This country newspaper of the future will not be sold as a newspaper, 
but as a community service, just as the telephone is service. No one 
thinks a telephone rental of from $12 to $30 a year is high, yet in the 
service it renders the paper is quite comparable to the phone; and the 
telephone receipts can't be used to put on the pantry shelves, the way 
the old newspapers can! A country newspaper is worth more than the 
$1.50 or $2 usually charged in New York. 

The publisher's salary should be not less than $3000 a year and in 
addition he will make a fair return on his $10,000 investment; for a pub- 
lisher will need an equipment worth at least that to publish the kind 
of a paper which will do justice to himself and to his community. This 
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picture may be called fanciful, but on the subject of prosperity for the 
paper of the future there can be little difference of opinion For if the 
country paper of the future is not prosperous, there will be no country 
paper. Few young men are going into the country newspaper business 
today, and the reason is that the return, financially and in recognition 
of service rendered, is too small. 

The publisher, of course, will be a recognized community leader. He 
will have emancipated himself from the thraldom of detail. He will have 
capable girls who can do this sort of work better than he can do it himself. 
He will never find that he is unable to attend the meeting of the com- 
mittee in charge of the community house, of which he is chairman, because 
he has to fix a balky linotype. It goes without saying that he will have 
a neat, well-organized, and systematized front office. 

The people of the community will know, also, that they have a part 
in making it a good paper. As one country editor puts it, the country 
weekly is " not the sole product of its editor. It is the combined product 
of its friends, readers, and advertisers." No country publisher could 
ever afford to hire enough reporters to cover his territory as intensively 
as it should be covered. And.it is well he cannot. It is better for the 
community to feel its responsibility with the editor in making a repre- 
sentative paper. 

The paper of the future will not be a political organ. Its policy will 
be determined without thought to the possibility of getting the printing 
of the session laws. Some better and fairer way of publishing the laws 
than by alloting them as political patronage will have been worked out. 

Farm news of the future 

Most of these papers will also be printing much more farm news than 
they do today because as the publishers have surveyed their fields they 
will have found that the primary interest of their readers is agricultural. 
There will be some exceptions for some communities will have ceased to 
be dominated by agriculture because of the coming of factories. The 
real country weeklies will not become agricultural text books; but the 
news of the farms, the improvements to farm buildings, and the experiences 
of successful local farmers will find much space in their columns. 

The community editor of the future is not going to worry much about 
" hot " news. He will realize that most of the striking facts of any 
story have already been printed in the neighboring city papers, but he 
will realize also that the genuine community interest in the event has 
not been glimpsed by the city editor, who is out of touch with the local 
situation; around these community a'spects the local editor will weave 
his story. 
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It is possible that a wholly new typographical dress will be worked 
out for his future community paper, one which distinguishes it quite 
clearly from the daily paper, so different in field and purpose. 

These papers are going to be conducted by publishers who enjoy long 
terms of service in their editorial chairs — tho they will not spend so 
much time in the editorial chair for they will be out and around their 
communities. The good local papers of this State of the past have not 
been conducted by " fly-by-night " publishers, but by men who have 
stuck to their posts, sometimes for a quarter of a century and more. 

Ralph La Fevre has been connected with the New Paltz Independent 
for 49 years; George R. Nash, with the Weeds port Sentinel 47 years; D. 
W. Murray, with the Wave of Long Island for more than 28 years; T. P. 
Hause, with the Interlaken Review for 33 years; his neighbor A. F. Allen, 
with the Trumansburg Free Press and Sentinel for 35 years; to name 
only a few men still in active service who have conducted their papers 
over long periods. 

And when the times comes for the editor of one of these real community 
papers of the future to put the cover on the editorial typewriter for the 
last time, and when some one else takes that cover off to write the 
obituary notice, about that same time a bright spirit will be approaching 
the pearly gates and St. Peter will swing wide the portals and say as the 
editor passes thru to take a particularly shining seat and to finger a 
super-melodious harp, " Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter 
into the joy of thy reward." 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THE COUNTRY WEEKLY 

The following tribute to the country weekly was written by Professor 
Bristow Adams, editor for the State College for Agriculture at Cornell 
University, and was presented at the first country newspaper conference 
held during Farmers' Week, 1920, at Cornell. Thru the efforts of 
Professor Adams the College of Agriculture first became interested in the 
country weekly in 1914, and the pioneer work in the east done by 
Cornell is due to his initiative. 

I am the Country Weekly 

I am the Country Weekly. 

I am the friend of the family, the bringer of tidings from other friends; 
I speak to the home in the evening light of summer's vine-clad 
porch or the glow of winter's lamp. 

I help to make this evening hour; I record the great and the small, 
the varied acts of the days and weeks that go to make up life. 

I am for and of the home; I follow those who leave humble beginnings; 
whether they go to greatness or to the gutter, I take to them the 
thrill of old days, with wholesome messages. 

I speak the language of the common man; my words are fitted to his 
understanding. My congregation is larger than that of any church in 
my town; my readers are more than those in the school. Young and 
old alike find in me stimulation, instruction, entertainment, inspira- 
tion, solace, comfort. I am the chronicler of birth, and love, and 
death, — the three great facts of man's existence. 

I bring together buyer and seller, to the benefit of both; I am part of 
the market-place of the world. Into the home I carry word of the 
goods which feed, and clothe, and shelter, and which minister to 
comfort, ease, health, and happiness. 

I am the word of the week, the history of the year, the record of my 
community in the archives of state and nation. 

I am the exponent of the lives of my readers. 

I am the Country Weekly. 
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APPENDIX A 

A cost survey of a typical plant 

A recent survey of a well-known weekly published in a village of one 
thousand in western New York shows that the paper was produced at a 
very marked financial loss every week during the first six months in 1920. 
This weekly is published in a typical country plant by two men besides 
the owner. The office is equipped efficiently and is conducted efficiently, 
yet the weekly cost of producing the paper of eight 6-column pages, is 
$138.78. 

During the first nine months of the year 56 per cent of the total space 
was devoted to advertising, which made the actual cost of producing the 
advertising itself 14.4 cents a column inch. Advertising and circulation, 
of course, are the only sources of income for a newspaper, and inasmuch 
as the circulation income of the average country weekly is never nearly 
adequate to cover its proportionate cost of producing the paper, that 
deficit must be met by the only other source of income — that of adver- 
tising. 

Last July this paper increased its subscription rate from $1.50 to $2 a 
year, tho little return will come from this increased rate until next year. 
But even figuring for the year on the basis of 1050 subscriptions at $2 
each ($2100) and of 56 per cent of the paper devoted to advertising (in 
value $503 5.56), it is necessary for this paper to average 18.2 cents a column 
inch on all of its advertising in order simply to meet expenses. As a matter 
of fact, the average selling price of advertising in this paper for the first 
nine months of this year was 17.9 cents. So in addition to making no 
profit, the paper lost at the rate of .3 of a cent an inch on all advertising run. 

The publisher had not realized he was losing money because he had not 
thought of his own salary, rent, interest on his money, and depreciation 
as part of his cost of doing business. 

Robert Dunbar, called the " father of the modern cost systems," is 
quoted as saying that a printing plant can be run for 20 years at 10 per 
cent less than the cost of production. Then the proprietor has to borrow 
money and start over again. 

The figures for the plant referred to were kept carefully by the son of 
the proprietor and were then sent to the Porte Publishing Company of 
Salt Lake City for study and summarizing. The Porte company is one 
of the best-known authorities on printing costs in the country. 
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APPENDIX B 

Comparative data for 1915 and 1920 on New York State weeklies in 
towns not having dailies 

VILLAGES PAPERS TOTAL PER CENT 

I915 I92O 1915 I92O GAIN LOSS GAIN LOSS 

Number of villages of stated 
sizes having local papers not 
dailies: 
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$1.25 a year 
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Table showing number of country weeklies in 1920 in the various 
counties of New York State 



iNuiiiucr 01 
country 
weeklies 

published 
in these 
villages 




i. \ Lll 11 IJC1 Ul 

villages 
in county 
having 
country 
weeklies 
but no 
daily 
papers 


J\ umber of 
country 
weeklies 

published 
in these 
villages 


1 




5 


5 






12 


J 4 


10 




7 


8 


13 




9 


11 


8 




3 


4 


10 


Oswego 


8 


9 


1 


Otsego 


8 


8 


Q 
O 


Putnam 


4 


6 




Queens 


5 


8 


5 


Rensselaer 


5 


7 


3 


Richmond 


1 


1 


J 5 




5 


6 


9 


Saratoga 


3 


5 


x 4 


Schenectady .... 


1 


1 


7 


Schoharie 


4 


6 


zr 
D 


Schuvler 


2 


3 








9 


3 


Steuben 


4 
10 




9 


St. Lawrence. . . . 


6 


9 


2 


Suffolk.- 


20 


30 


5 




8 


9 


10 


Tioga ' 


6 


7 




Tompkins 


2 


2 










2 


Ulster 


5 


6 


12 


Warren 


2 


2 




Washington 


7 


8 


11 




11 


15 


7 


Westchester. . . . 


18 


30 


27 




9 


11 


5 




3 


5 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua . . 
Chemung. . . . 
Chenango .... 

Clinton 

Columbia. . . . 

Cortland 

Delaware* . . . 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton. . . . 
Herkimer. . . . 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston. . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Nassau 

Niagara 



Number of 
villages 
in county 
having 
country 
weeklies 
but no 
daily 
papers 



13 

8 

10 
7 
9 
1 

7 



4 
3 

12 
8 

12 
6 
6 

3 
9 
1 

5 
9 



' 9 
9 
4 

18 

5 
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APPENDIX D 

" Old Carp," a veteran printer 

Charles Carpenter, better known as " Old Carp," was a remarkable 
character in many ways and typical of the old-time " tramp printer." 
He was born in poor -circumstances and his father died while Carp was 
very young. 

He went to work in a printing office April i, 1850, at Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania. After two years he went to Philadelphia and worked 
under instruction in a Bible publishing house. After becoming a journey- 
man printer, or " jour," he roamed the country, working in almost all 
towns and cities of importance, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

While he was often " broke," he prided himself that he never slept 
in a barn or outdoors, — that he always had a bed, altho many times he 
had to forego the pleasure of eating. Altho he was designated a tramp 
printer he belonged to a fraternity quite different from that of the ordinary 
hobo, or tramp. 

On a " tour " in the west, many years ago, he was overtaken by a 
genuine Knight of the Road. .Both were extremely hungry and penniless. 
As they came to a bridge across a small stream, with a deep pool under 
the bridge, the hobo spied a child, too young to talk, playing on the 
bridge. A house was just beyond, and nobody was in sight. Grabbing 
the child and jumping into the stream the tramp admonished, " Keep 
mum, pardner; here is where we get a square meal." Of course the child 
screamed. Out came mother, whereupon the tramp politely handed over 
the child and let it be understood how glad he was that he fortunately 
came along just as the child went into the water, and that to save any 
child from drowning was recompense for soaked clothing. They had a 
good supper, a lodging for the night, and after an excellent breakfast 
proceeded on their way, with the thanks of father and mother. 

" Old Carp " had a retentive memory and told many interesting tales 
of his wanderings. He intended to write them into a history of his life 
but neglected to do it. 

In his younger years he had the reputation of being a great " booze- 
fighter." Three newspaper offices slipped from him, because drink caused 
his downfall every time. At sixty he began to drink again and lost 
one place after another until he was finally forced to take to the road 
again as a tramp printer. But by this time he was so old and unreliable 
that nobody wanted him. 

In that condition he came to the Interlaken Review in November, 
1897. He was put to work, but was " fired " twice as the result of 
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drunkenness. He was discharged on New Year's Eve, December 31, 
1898, but was so plainly and utterly cast down that he was given just 
one more chance, on condition that he go to work sober and stay sober, 
his job to last just so long as he did stay sober. 

He made good. The next day, January 1, 1899, he took one drink, 
threw the bottle away, and never took a drop of liquor, even of sweet 
cider, from that day until he died, March 8, 19 18. This showed a 
wonderful will power. 

Writing of " Old Carp," T. P. Hause, publisher of the Interlaken 
Review who supplied these facts about " Carp's " career, says: " I 
wish I had him back here as he was in his sixties. Carp had seen many 
changes in the trade, and had worked under all conditions. He worked 
many nights during his early career with two candles for light, stuck in 
the upper part of the " cap " case; then he knew in turn gas, kerosene 
lamps, gasoline lamps, and electric lights. Every big improvement in 
printing from the old ink ball to the hand roller — all hand presses — and 
then to the various power presses — all these came in his lifetime. 

"He could make rollers or do anything around a print shop except fix 
a modern machine. From 10 to 12 hours was a light day's work for 
him. He was the fastest hand compositor I ever saw. When I went 
to Florida in January, 191 7, I left him in charge of my office, altho 
he was then eighty years old. While the picture herewith [page 296] 
was taken 10 or 15 years ago, it was a good likeness o: him up to the 
last year, when he began to fail a little. 

" He worked continuously up to November 1, 191 7, when he had to 
quit, suffering terribly in the end, his suffering caused by a cancer altho 
he did not know it." 
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APPENDIX E 

The value of the reminiscent tinge 

By E. E. Carpenter, 
of the Morris Chronicle 
(Read by F. C. Carpenter before the Susquehanna Valley Press Associa- 
tion, at Oneonta, New York, November, 1918.) 
What is a newspaper published for? Primarily to disseminate news. 
What is a local paper for? Primarily to disseminate local news. 

I am emphasizing " primarily 99 enough to bring out the thought that 
such is not the only office. It has other reasons for its existence. 

I am not discussing its financial reasons for living, nor its financial 
necessities — nor financial successes or failures. I want to stand on the 
outside of the business proposition and discuss newspaper making from 
other view points, having in mind 

First — A local newspaper as a newspaper only; 

Second — A local newspaper as a recorder of local news as connected 
current events; 

Third — A local newspaper as a recorder of local matters in such a way 
as to make each yearly volume a valuable historical compendium; 

Fourth — A local newspaper carrying a sufficient reminiscent tinge to 
connect the present with the past in local events; touching the emotions 
of its older, far-from-the-home-town subscribers as it more than occasionally 
publishes some item which makes the heart strings of memory vibrate 
in reminiscent music. 

First, a local newspaper as a news-paper only. This head needs no 
explanation. It is a paper that gives its items of news simply as bare 
facts, flinging them out to the world undressed — naked. For instance, 
" John Doe repainted his house on Broad street last week and made 
several improvements in the looks of his property by cutting down a 
tree or two." This style is by no means to be belittled. Your village 
cleaned up of similar items every week goes to make a readable and 
interesting paper — interesting, however, to those only who are in your 
small local circle. 

Second, a local newspaper as a recorder of local matters as connected 
current events goes a step farther, adds value to itself when it enlarges 
upon the item given, and puts clothes on its bare form. It informs 
readers along connected lines as, for instance, " John Doe, whose coming 
into our town as a new resident and purchasing of the Mansfield property 
on Broad street was noted in these columns recently, is making quite 
marked improvements on his new home. They stamp him as a citizen 
of public spirit good to have in any village/ ' 
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Third, a local newspaper as a recorder of local matters in such a way 
as to make each yearly volume a valuable historical compendium would 
go a step farther in giving this item. Trusting in your good nature I 
will use the same item to illustrate my point: " We recently noted in 
these columns that John Doe had sold his farm in New Berlin township 
and moved to the Mansfield place on Broad street in this village. Since 
coming here Mr. Doe has made many improvements on the place, repaint- 
ing the house, trimming up the trees, and cutting down two whose age 
had made them a menace. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that one of the trees was a historical land-mark, having been set out by 
the late Ansel Moore on the day — eighty years ago — when he and his 
young bride moved into this house which was new then, and began 
housekeeping, founding a prosperous and happy home prominent in 
social and religious circles in our village for more than fifty years." This 
for a crude illustration of bringing the item into historical view and interest. 

There is still the last point, the valuable point, touching sentiment 
and emotions. Many local items which are sent out into the world in 
cold type, naked, may be handled in such a way as that suggested in 
our fourth and last point, " A local newspaper carrying a sufficient remi- 
niscent tinge to connect the present with the past in local events touching 
the emotions of its far-from-the-old-town subscribers as it more than 
occasionally publishes some item which sweeps the heart-strings of 
memory and causes them to vibrate in reminiscent music." Possibly 
you may think that our supposititious item is rather monotonous, but 
I will venture, to use it again to illustrate my point. "We recently 
noted in these columns that John Doe had sold his farm in New Berlin 
township and purchased and moved to the Mansfield property on Broad 
street. Since coming here Mr. Doe has made numerous improvements 
on the place, repainting the house, trimming the trees and cutting down 
a couple of them whose age had made them a menace. One of these 
trees was a mammoth pine of local historical interest. It was planted 
as a shrub more than 80 years ago by the late Ansel Moore, the same 
day that he and his young bride set up housekeeping there and began a 
new home which stretched out happy and prosperous for more than fifty 
years in our village. This brings to mind the fact that will be of interest 
to quite a number of our readers far from their native heath, that in 
coming back to Morris, Mrs. Doe is but returning, after twenty years' 
absence, to the village where she was born, went to school and grew up to 
young womanhood, still remembered by many of us as Laura Brooks, 
and we are sure that the mention of this name will stir pleasant memo- 
ries of school days in Morris in the hearts of many whose hairs are now 
whitening on the other side of middle age." 
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This line of thought was brought to me many years ago. A boyhood 
friend of mine went from our old home town out into the world. He 
became a busy and prominent man of affairs in a great city, married a 
lady foreign to our town and had two daughters, all forming a pleasant 
home. He always took my paper and one day when he was back home 
he visited me in my office and one of the things he said I have never 
forgotten— ' 1 Every Wednesday night," he said, " when I get home after 
the hurry and worry of the day, I find beside my place at the dinner 
table my old town paper. After dinner I take it with me into the den, 
shut the door, and for an hour I live in a world which my family know 
nothing of, and find a weekly pleasure, which, if I were denied, would be 
a sorrow indeed." 

When you pen an item of news have in mind your subscribers as 
individuals. Some of them have not seen the old home in thirty years 
or more, and unless you can inject into your local columns something 
that interests them more than a naked local news statement the paper 
means but little to them. Make the paper a connecting link between 
them and their old home town, week by week, telling them in your items 
of news, as occasion naturally may come, how the new names of the 
present are related and connected with the days when they lived there 
and you bind them to you as subscribers while life lasts; and if such remi- 
niscent elaboration of the item is done with judgment, and not overdone, 
it is of more interest to your immediate local circle as well, and your 
paper is more worth while to your town and vicinity. 
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(In answering questions, attach additional paper if needed and number 
the answers.) 

i. Do you know of a country weekly which is a community paper as 
described in this lesson? What do you consider its greatest opportunity 
for service to its community? 



2. How does the country paper with which you are familiar represent 
the editor, by an editorial page or in its news columns? Why? 
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3. What is the field of the country weekly in its community? Of the 
daily? 



4. Do you know of a community which has lost its only newspaper? 
If so, what has been the effect on the community? 
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5. Suggest, in order of their importance, some things the country paper 
might do to best cover its field. 



6. Suggest, in order of their importance, some things the people of the 
community might do to help the paper serve its community." 



Name 

Address 

Date 

(Address all correspondence to Cornell Farm Study Courses, College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York.) 
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